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hands have crucified and slain’ (Acts 
2: 23.) God appointed Christ’s death, 
but wicked men executed that appoint- 
ment ; and they had to repent of it, or be 
damned ; and it was just and right that 
all righteous souls should abhor them. 
So the death of mankind in general, 
though appointed ‘by the determinate 
counsel and foreknowledge of God,’ is 
consummated by wicked hands. It is the 
devil and his angels that are unrighteously 
devouring human life; and they may 
justly be called in question for their 
deeds. All oppression may, in one sense, 
be referred to the administration of God. 
‘He worketh all things according to the 
counsel of his own will.’ But this con- 
sideration does not preclude us from re- 
sisting oppression. Death, though to be 
acknowledged as an ordinance of God, is 
yet a damnable oppression ; and it should 
be abhorred and resisted as the work of 
murderous beings. And just in propor- 
tion as we abhor death, we ought to ab- 
hor the delusion that covers the. whole 
world, and calls death a natural law. 
The mere abhorrence of death, is a blind, 
unintelligent feeling. When this feeling 
is educated, it will be directed against 
the spiritual cause of death, which is the 
spirit of darkness, ignorance, unbelief, 
and the delusions of sin. 

Delusion is the charm of Satan. A 
serpent fixes his eye ona bird, and the bird 
feels a subtle attraction drawing it toward 
the serpent’s mouth. The spiritual suc- 
tion of the devil is the cause of death, 
and is the horrible thing we have to deal 
witl.. The devil’s charm is now so strong 
that he can draw men into himself, body 
and soul, in about thirty years. 


The question for solution is, How 
shall we break this charm of the destoyer ? 
It isa reality—a serious reality: and, 
foolish and unreasonable as it seems to 
us, it is nearly almighty over the world, 
and must be met asa mighty principality. 
The existence and power of the charm is 
a fact, though there is no truth in it. 
How is it to be broken up ? Simple rea- 
son, and atruthful presentation of the 
subject will not do it, though it may 
loosen our minds, and give us liberty to 
think in the right direction. ” A stronger 
power than the principality engaged in 
this delusive charm must take possession 
of us. We shall be saved not by reason, 
but by sympathy. Sympathy is the pri- 
mal, fundamental law of our being. Let 
us reason as we may, we shall still inev- 
itably be governed, in one way or another, 
by sympathy. In unbelief, persons are 
governed by sympathy with their past 
experience and the experience of all man- 
kind. The attractions of sympathy— 
sympathy with the delusions of the world, 
sympathy with the power of darkness, 
sympathy with the charm of Satan—are 
very strong forces. They create an inner 
gravitation of our life in the direction of 
those sympathies ; and in order to over- 
eome these charms, and this gravitation, 
we must receive into our hearts and minds 
a stronger force of sympathy in the di- 
rection of the truth. Otherwise, though 
we may see how foolish and unreasonable 
the old serpent’s charm is, we shall slide 
right along into his mouth. Here is 
where the gospel takes effect. Through 
Christ we can receive a power of sympa- 
thy, a force of gravitation, stronger than 
that of Satan, and therefore able to 
overcome the charm of death. 


Stanuzas. 
There’s sunshine on yon western hills, 
Rich, golden beams the east adorn ; 
Never was day in leafy June 
Brighter with promise on its morn. 


O’er the broad fields the drifted snow 
Lies pure beneath the pure blue sky, 
And purer than that upper air, 
The falling frost comes sparkling by. 


The brightness of such morning scenes 
Gives a new impulse to our hearts, 
The quick, firm tread, the active hand, 

Are gifts this frosty air imparts. 


I hail the morn, its glorious hope, 
Its pure expanse, its gorgeous dies ; 
Its pure cold air I glad inhale, 
Its sun-crowned hill tops glad mine eyes. 


For close beneath those hills, a spot 
Lies circled by Oneida’s stream, 
Brighter to me than this sun’s rays, 
Radiant with truth’s living beam. 


For truth developed there in deeds, 
Beams bright o’er garden, tree, and field, 
Mid frost and snow of chill neglect, 
With rays that hearts in sunshine yield. 
Verona, N. Y. H. N. L. 
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What will come After ¢ 

The N. Y. Tribune, in an article estimating the 
influence which the.present great revival of re- 
ligion will have on the Slavery question, makes 
the following remark : 

“The great religious revival at the close of the 
last century was followed in due time by the abo- 
lition of the slave-trade. The religious revival of 
a quarter of a century ago again recalled atten- 
tion, and in a more decided tone than ever before, 
to the sin and curse of slaveholding. It is im- 
possible but the religious revival now going on 
should be attended by appeals to the consciences 
of men, and by social results of a still more deci- 
sive character. It is an undeniable fact that the 
great party founded on opposition to the further 
extension of Slavery, which has sprung irto exis- 
tence within two or three years past, includes a 
vast proportion of the religious men of the coun- 
try. Nor canit be doubted fora moment tbat 
the great religious revival now going on, while it 
brings a great increase of numbers to the ranks 
of that party, will infuse into it what it needs 
even more, additional zeal, earnestness and sin- 
cerity.” 

This is undoubtedly a true view. All the spir- 
itual revolutions of modern times have been fol- 
lowed by moral and social advances. The great 
reformation of the fifteenth century was the pre- 
liminary to all the civil and religious freedom that 
has grown up since. Puritanism modified not on- 
ly the spiritual institutions of England and the 
world, but the moral institutions and social at- 
mosphere also. So of the great ‘ Awakening’ in 
the time of Wesley, Whitfield and Edwards; the 
world and its institutions were affected by it for 
all coming time. The great revivals at the close 
of the last century, anda quarter of a century 
ago were followed, as the Tribune asserts, by 
importand and decisive advances of popular feel- 
ing on the subject of slavery and temperance ; and 
we may reasonably expect that the revival that 
is now prevailing in the land and touching men’s 
hearts with heavenly fire, will be productive of a 
new advance of the Anti-Slavery cause. 

But this is not all. The Anti-Slavery move- 
ment was not the only nor the most important 
result of the great revival which prevailed twenty- 
four years ago. An agency of revolution, of pro- 
gress and civilization far more potent—far deep- 
er, broader and higher in its reachings than Anti- 
Slavery, was born in the spiritual travails of that 
time—the Gospel of Holiness. In the confes- 
sion of Christ asa Savior from sin and all its 
consequences, by J. H.‘Noyves at New-Haven, 
in the high tide of the revival of 1834, a move- 
ment was started which will yet touch with 
transforming power every relation of society. 
Perfectionism then born, has lived on amid vari- 
ous vicissitudes. It has gathered together a band 
of earnest disciples. It has embodied itself in a 
new form of Society— Vital Communism. It has 
proved that the Pentecostal principle of communi- 
ty of interests and affectiors—loving God with all 
the heart, soul, mind and strength, and thy neigh- 
bor as thyself—is not a fallacy—nota dream nev- 
er to be fulfilled, haunting the imaginations of aspir- 
ing souls—but a practicable, attainable reality. 
We claim Salvation from Sin, and Bible Commun- 
ism, with all their kicdred and collateral doctrines, 
as the highest and best result of the revival of 
1831—34, Anti-Slavery and Temperance were 
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aide results, Holiness and Communism were 


the central, living birth. And the spirit of the 
movement then commenced has been brooding 
over the world for the twenty-four succeeding 
years, preparing the way for the full advent of 
heavenly society and institutions. And us the 
Tribune predicts a new development of the Anti- 
Slavery sentiment as one of the results of the 
prevailing revival, so with equal reason may we 
expect that a new outburst of the Gospel of 
Holiness and Communism will follow it.’ 

Will not some among the many thousands who 
are now having their attention turned to Christ 
and the Bible, see that something far better is 
offered them than is found in the religious at- 
tainments of the popular churches? Why should 
not the daily prayer-mceting be merged into the 
Community family ? If it is good to be together 
an hour’every day to pour out their hearts to 
God in prayer, and to have their souls knit togeth- 
er by a common love to Christ, will they not see 
how vastly better it would be for them to be to- 
gether continually, not only in prayer, but in 
business, in labor, in all the duties and relations 
of life? It was thus on the day of Pentecost.— 
‘ All that believed were together and had all 
things common: and sold their possessions and 
goods, and parted them to all men as every man 
had need. And they continuing daily with one 
accord in the temple, and breaking bread from 
house to house, did eat their meat with gladness 
and singleness of heart, praising God and having 
favor with all the people.....And the multitude 
of them that believed were of one heart and one 
soul; neither said ary of them that aught of the 
things which he possessed was his own; but they 
had all things common.’ This is the true stand- 
ard of Christianity. And by this rule will the 
religion of every man be ultimately tested. The 
most important result that can follow this revi- 
val will be the turning of the hearts of the people 
back to the Primitive Church and Primitive 
Christianity. Let us pray that it may be thus. 

T. L. P. 





The Revival, 

The New-York Tribune speaking of the revival 
says: 

‘*Tt does not abate, but rather increases. This 
is true both of this city and of the whole country. 
The number of conversions reported in various 
journals, both secular and religious, during the 
past week, exceeds the number of the weck pre- 
vious, and the work is every where spoken of 
not only as continuing, but increasing, and as be- 
coming more and more a matter of common con- 
versation, eliciting oftentimes expressions of won- 
der and astonishment. It is spreading more and 
more widely over the whole land, and extends 
even to California and Oregon. We hear of large 
numbers of conversions in the churches of San- 
Francisco, and of religious meetings of unusual in- 
terest in Sacramento and many adjacent places. 
It cannot be questioned that the revival is longer 
lived than it would be if it partook more of the 
character of excitement; for mere excitements, 
whether religious or otherwise, do not last long. 
But the progress of the present work, while it is 
rapid, is temperate, and is marked with very few 
instances cf wild and unregulated enthusiasm. It 
is, of course, impossible to predict how long such 
astate of things may exist. At present, how- 
ever, it shows no sign of decline, but on the con- 
trary, its power and influence seem every where 
augmenting.” 

The progress of this religious awakening is 
wonderful and interesting. It shows what rapid 
and great work the Lord can do in a very little 
time and how the destinies of nations are in his 
hands. A few months ago the whole nation was 
absorbed in making money, speculation, fashion 
and extravagance. But the great bubble of com- 
mercial credit and extravagance was destroyed— 
men were brought to see the worthlessness of gold 
and of confidence in the flesh. Adversity soft- 
ened the hard and proud heart and brought down 
the people in repentance before God. Truly the 
Lord’s ways are higher than man’s ways. 





Thoughts on the Death Question. 

‘Who is the bell tolling for ?’ 

‘One of the Perfectionists.’ 

‘Is it? Why, I thought they did not die. 
Noyes said once that he should never die.’ 

‘O yes, they have to submit to the customs, as 
well as the rest of us.’ 

‘Well, they are specimens of humanity, aint 
they ?’ 

‘But what has become of their doctrine of 
overcoming death ?’ 

‘T guess they don’t say so much about that of 
late years,’ &c., &c. 

The above conversation between several indi- 
viduals, called out by the tolling of the village 
bell for our deceased sister Mrs. W., was over- 
heard by the writer a few day since in one of the 
stores in this place. We have no fault to find 
with it; (for we are an advocate of freedom of 
speech;) but we have thought it proper enough 





suggested by such an impromptu expression of 
sentiment, by way of correcting quite a common 
misapprehension in some quarters, of our faith 
and doctrine on the subject alluded to. 


1. We observe ir the first place, that who- 
ever has read our paper diligently for half a 
dozen years past, must know that the last re- 
mark quoted above, is the reverse of the truth. 
For we have not only not changed our faith con- 
cerning overcoming death, (as this remark insinu- 
ates,) but our publications within the last six or 
eight years have done more to expound and pro- 
mulgate it, than all our previous issues put to- 
gether. 

2. In relation to the supposed assumption of 
Perfectionists that they never die, we can say 
for ourselves, and for the body of believers with 
whom we are identified, that we have never as- 
sumed this in the sense intimated. It is true, 
we have believed, and do still believe and confess, 
that the gospel of Christ is destined to abolish 
death; and as one has said, ‘our confidence in 
this truth, and our courage to hold it up before 
heaven and earth, grows with our growth and 
strengthens with our strength.’ But on the 
other hand we have been content, with Paul, if 
we could magnify Christ in our bodies, ‘ whether 
it be by life or by death ;’ believing with him that 
death, as well as life, is the servant of Christ, 
that neither of them shall be able to separate us 
from his love—and knowing also that ‘death’ is 
specially enumerated among the ‘all things’ 
which the apostle claims for the believer in a 
transition state, as operating with the grace of 
Christ for his discipline and perfection. In living, 
we have strived so to ‘live unto the Lord,’ that if 
called to die, we should be prepared also to ‘die 
unto the Lord'—and thus, whether living or dying, 
to confess Christ’s ownership of us. Familiari- 
ity with this view of the matter has removed 
from our hearts the pall and the fear of death, 
and led us to acknowledge and intelligently re- 
joice in the sovereignty of Christ as ‘ Lord both 
of the dead and living.’(See Rom. 14: 7—9.) 


3. Although probably better acquainted with 
Mr. Noyes (personally and through his writings) 
than those who have remarked about him as above 
quoted, we have never known of his making any 
such statement as is charged, in the sense implied 
by his accusers. If itis merely the form of words 
used that is so objectionable, Jesus Christ, if any 
body, is to be charged with originating them; 
for he declares, (John 11: 26,) ‘ Whosoever liveth 
and believeth in me, shall never die’ But ad- 
mitting that the accused applied this saying of 
Christ to himself, in the sense intimated in the 
charge, it seems to us it would be a more modest 
way of presenting the fact as an argument in 
favor of death, to wait until the person charged 
is dead, instead of thrusting it into his face from 
time to time while living. For though the proba- 
bility may be admitted, still it is not altogether 
certain that a man will die simply because death 
has been the general rule for mankind heretofore. 
Fashions and ‘customs’ change. We have no 
authority for cunsidering death a natural institu- 
tion. And it must not be assumed without proof 
that the death-custom is immutable; for verily 
there is much evidence to the contrary. [See 
the article,‘ Natural Term of Life,’ on our first 
page. 

4. 1% seems to us that this arguing from cus- 
tom against a new idea, is so stale, that people 
in this intelligent age and country can well afford 
to dispense with it. There never yet has been 
a novel truth or a new science of any importance 
propounded, but it has had to encounter this same 
old-fogy, hoary argument of ‘custom.’ Only a 
few years ago, and it was custom vs. steam and 
electricity.’ A little more than fifty years ago, 
Fulton’s theory of the propelling power of steam 
was hooted and jeered as impracticable by per- 
sons supposed to have good common sense; he 
was intruding upon custom, and stepping upon 
the toes of all past experience, Now after the 
lapse of half acentury, his discovery is honored 
in every part of the habitable world. So there 
may be a revolution of sentiment and change of 
custom in respect to death. And we think there 
is room for the exercise of modesty of judgment 
toward those who indulge in such a hope. For 
it is certainly rational to believe that God who 
for wise reasons has appointed death as an ordi- 
nance, has also ways and means at his disposal 
for removing it, when the reasons for its continu- 
ance no longer exist; and that sucha time will 
come, we have repeated assurances in the inspired 
record, The petition that ‘the will of God may be 
done on earth as it is in heaven, and Christ’s 
prayer for the unily of believers, if ever answered, 





to note down a few obeservations that have been 


as all Christians must believe they will be, are 
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also guarantees of a future state of society in this 
world in which death will be unnecessary and 
unnaturai. There may be even now unrecognized 
influences operating to hasten the fulfillment of 
the scriptures relating to the final dethronement 
of this last enemy. Possibly another half cen- 
tury’s experience will discover in the gospel of 
Christ a power of resurrection and salvation that 
hitherto has not been conceived of. At all events, 
it still stands as a prediction in the Bible, that 
death is to be abolished ; and on almost the last 
page of the New Testament, this glorious hope, 
yet to be realized, is presented to the believer in 
the following beautiful words :—‘ Behold, the tab- 
ernacle of God is with men, and he will dwell 
with them, and they shall be his people, and God 
himself shall be with them, and be their God. 
And God shall wipe away all tears from their 
eyes; and THERE SHALL BE NO MORE DEATH, 
neither sorrow, nor crying, neither shall there be 
any more pain: for the former things are passed 
away.’ 8. R. Le 
Putney, Feb. 28, 1858. 





LATEST NEWS. 


FOREIGN. 

The steamship Europa arrived at New-York 
on Saturday evening last, bringing six days later 
intelligence from Europe. Among her pasengers 
was Mohammed Pasha, the Turkish Rear-Admiral, 
expected for some time past.——In the British 
House of Commons, the Government had been de- 
feated on the bill relating to Conspiracy to 
murder, which originated from the demand of the 
French Government since the attempted assas- 
sination of Louis Napoleon. The bill to abolish 
Church rates, which was opposed by the Govern- 
ment, had been ordered to a second reading by a 
large majority of the Commons. - Further de- 
bates had taken placc on the proposed bill for 
changing the government of India, and there was 
a decided vote in favor of its introduction. The 
shareholders of the Atlantic Telegraph Company, 
at their annual meeting, had passed resolutions 
authorizing the issue of additional stocks,——In 
France, the trial of conspirators against Louis Na- 
poleon was to have commenced on the 25th ult. 
It was whispered in Paris that the Emperor had 
been again shot at. Nv later news from Chi- 
na, except details of the bombardment of Canton. 





CONGRESS. 

The debate on the Lecompton constitution 
continues to occupy the chief attention of the 
Senate. Speeches on this subject have been de- 
lhivered by several Senators, and many others are 
said to be in preparation, The speech of William 
H. Seward of New York, delivered on the 3d inst., 
is regarded as a masterly effort, and is spoken of 
by some of the papers as the distinguishing event 
of the last week at Washington. The Select 
Committee of the House, on the Lecomptun consti- 
tution, it is said will make three reports—one by 
Mr. Stephens, on behalf of the majority, one by 
Mr. Morril! on behalf of the Republican members, 
and a third by Messrs. Harris and Adrian for 
themselves. The last, it is stated will be accom- 
panied by a complete record of the proceedings, 
in order to show how every object of the investi- 
gation was strangled by a party vote. 

FROM UTAH. 

Late intelligence of the warlike movements of 
the Mormons, indicate a determination on their 
part to resist the forces sent and to be sent 
against them by the U. S. Government. On the 
other hand, the Grand Jury of the District Court 
of the United States for Green River County in 
Utah, have returned an indictment for treason 
against Brigham Young, Heber C, Kimball, and 
many of the subordinate leaders. Some suppose 
that the purpose of the Mormons is only to make 
a show of resistance, and that when driven to 
the alternative, they will leave Utah, and retire 
to the British possessions. A Catholic mission- 
ary, who has spent many years among the Indian 
tribes, states that there is a perfectly practicable 
and easy route north from Salt Lake to British 
America; and he gives it as his conviction that 
if the Mormons leave their present location, they 
will proceed northward to New Caledonia, and 
settle at the base of the Portage Mountains, near 
the forty ninth parallel. The country and climate 
are stated to be eminently superior in every re- 
spect to that of Utah. 

THE HOTEL TRAGEDY AT 8T. LOUIS. 

It is now supposed from strong circumstantial 
evidence, that the burning of the Pacific Hotel at 
St. Louis (noticed in the Circular of the 25th ult.) 
was done to conceal a robbery and murder, thus 
adding to the original crime of murdering one, 





THE CIRCULAR. 


L. Taylor, alias Sanders, and several others, have 
been arrested on suspicion. The number of lives 
lost by the burning of the hotel appears not to 
have been so great as stated in our former notice. 
The last account we have seen makes the total 
number of deaths 21, 

...-Dr. Baikie, of the British Navy, who re- 





cently ascended the river Niger in the propeller 
Pleiad, discovered, as he advanced, a magnificent 
country, stretching away from the river and its 
great tributary, the Tshadca, supporting a popu- 
lation which he conjectured might. be from 20 to 
25 millions. It is said that these noble streams 
are open and practicable to commerce, and the 
friendly natives are ready to receive a new civili- 
zation and religion, as soon as self-denying men 
can be found for the work. 

.---The list of sea-going vessels, including 
those of every class, reported during the month 
of February as lost, missing and ashore, is large, 
numbering 40.—Eve. Post. 

..--A farewell dinner was given to Dr. 
Livingstone, the African explorer, at London 
on the 13th of February. Dr. Livingstone will 
be accompanied by his wife and five scientific as- 
sistants, including a skillful photographer. The 
party will ascend the Zambesi river as far as_pos- 
sible in a shallow steam launch, and landing at 
the most favorable point, will locate the iron 
house they take out with them on high ground near 
the river, and establish in the central and most 
fertile part of Africa, a European station whence 
civilization and Christianity may be diffused 
among the native population. The sum of $20,000 
has been placed at Dr. Livingstone’s disposal. 





Ideas on the Subject of Conversation. 
NOTES FROM A CONVERSATIONAL CIRCLE. 

There are certain rules of propriety with re- 
gard to conversation which should not be trans- 
cended ; but within this sphere of propriety, a 
person should be himself—should act and speak 
naturally, and avoid affectation. Let him ges- 
ticulate with his hand and his head, rather than 
be unnaturally stiffand reserved in his manner. 

We should always be sincere and truthful in 
what we say ; but this will allow us to study and 
adopt the best styles of conversation. Some men 
have such an idea of truthfulness, as makes them 
feel in duty bound to tell all they know, and that 
in the plainest manner, and without much reference 
to circumstances. But this is a narrow-minded 
view. Our sincerity has primary reference to our 
relations to God and to our own conscience. In 
this direction we must be always open and trans- 
parent. But with reference to mankind in gener- 
al we may maintain our sincerity, and not expose 
our thoughts and heart to every one we meet. If 
we say unything, let it be the truth; and still we 
need not speak the whole truth on every occasion. 
This was Paul’s rule. He writes to the Corin- 
thians to this effect—that hitherto he had not 
told them the whole truth, because they were not 
able to bear it, neither were they now yet able. 
Christ said, ‘cast not your pearls before swine.’ 
The class of persons which Christ had in mind in 
making this remark must not object if they do 
not always get pearls when they ask for them, 
and if they do, we ought not to be influenced by 
their objections. Christ evidently took pains to 
mystify the Pharisees from time to time; and 
who shall say that a perfectly sincere man may 
not profitably and properly follow his example in 
this respect ? ‘ 

Dogmatism is generally to be avoided in con- 
versation, as also every thing like egotistical per- 
sonality. Seek to present the truth, not your own 
personal attainments ; and to make your auditors 
feel that this is your object, is one of the greatest 
secrets of successful conversation. If we feel that 
a person is in search for-the truth, or that he is 
sincere in thinking that he has found it, we invol- 
untarily give heed to what he says. While, on 
the other hand, if we are satisfied that a person 
is anxious to display himself in conversation, we 
as naturally withhold our serious attention from 
what he assumes. 
Very little is gained in conversation by wound- 
ing the self-love of others. It is better, (and we 
shall thereby sooner convince others of the truth 
of our opinion) to cultivate a spirit of respect and 
make them feel that we appreciate their ideas. — 
You readily give heed to one’s conversation when 
you are satisfied that he is ready to accord the 
same to you. 
There is a style of conversation in fashion now- 
a-days which is the opposite extreme from dog- 
matism and quite as offensive to a spiritual and 
earnest mind. It may be called the Unitariar or 
suppositional style. It makes one fearful of tell- 





the horrible death of a score of others. Charles 


ing the truth lest he should give offense. It is 





smooth and polite, but heartless and insincere.— 
A truthful man, though he may not say the whole 
truth at all times, never shrinks from declaring it 
when he feels that it is required, and to declare 
not only the truth itself, but his conviction of it 
and adherence to it. But the style of which we 
speak expresses itself thus—‘ such a thing is so; 
is’nt it?? ‘ Don’t you think it isso?’ ‘I have 
scmetimes thought it might be true that, &c.’— 
One following this style seldom commits himself 
on any question, but continually seeks to make 
others commit themselves ; which is unfair deal- 
ing. 

It is difficult to make rules for conversation.— 
The only safe rule is the rule of ‘inspiration. If 
we wish tobe most successful in conversation, 
let us seek the spiritual mind which will lead us 
to do the right thing under all cireumstances—in- 
duce us at one time to be persuasive—at another 
time to be dogmatic; at one time to be open and 
frank, and at another to be reserved : it will tell 
us when to be serious and when to be sportive— 
when to be silent and whencommunicative. The 
best preparation for conversation of any kind, and 
the best accompaniment—better than any rule— 
is a spirit of prayer to God. When one has a 
prayerful spirit, -he will talk truthfully, and wil! 
not flatter. Flattery is one of the greatest snares 
in conversation, and the spirit of prayer is its 
antidote. 





Spirit or THE Psarms.—Among all compositions 
these alone deserve the name of sacred lyrics. — 
These alone contain a poetry that meets the spiritu- 
al nature in all its moods and in all its wants— 
which strengthens virtue with glorious exhortations, 
gives angelic eloquence to prayer, and almost rises 
to the seraph’s joy in praise. In distress and fear, 
they breathe the low, sad murmur of complaint; in 
penitence they groan with the agony of the troubled 
soul, They have agentle music for the peace of 
faith ; in adoration they ascend to the glory of crea- 
tion and the majesty of God. For assemblies or for 
solitude, for all that gladdens and all that grieves» 
for our heaviness and despair, for our rémorse and 
our redemption, we find in these divine harmonies 
the loud or the low expression. Great has been 
their power in the world. They resounded amidst 
the courts of the tabernacle ; they floated through 
the lofty and solemn spaces of the temple. They 
were sung with glory in the halls of Zion ; they were 
sung with sorrow by the stream of Babel. And 
when Israel had passed away, the harp of David was 
still awakened in the Church of Christ. In all the 
eras and ages of that Church, from the hymn which 
first it whispered in an upper chamber, until its an- 
thems filled the earth, the inspiration of the royal 
prophet has enraptured its devotions and ennobled 
its rituals. Chorused by the winds of heaven, they 
have swelled through God’s own temple of the sky 
and stars; they have rolled over the broad desert 
of Asia, in the matins and vespers of ten thousand 
hermits. They have rung through the deep val- 
leys of the Alps, in the sobbing voices of the for- 
lorn Waldenses; through the steeps and caves of 
Scottish Highlands, in the rude chantings of the 
Scottish Covenanters ; through the woods and wilds 
of primitive America, in the heroic halleluiahs of 
the early pilgrims.— Henry Giles. 

Retiegron a Founpation oF Greatness.—Milton 
makes religion the foundation of true greatness.— 
In promising to undertake something that might be 
of use and honor to his country, he says: ‘This is 
not to be obtained but by, devout prayer to that 
Eternal Spirit, that can enrich with all utterance 
and knowledge, and sends out His seraphim with 
the hallowed fire of His altar, to touch and purify 
the lips of whom he pleases. To this must be added 
industrious and select reading, steady: observation, 
and insight into all seemly and generous arts and 
affairs.’ 

Trust.—The only clear blue sky is trust; allelse 
is ‘ the blackness of darkness.’ If there is nota 
Supreme Power in which we can trust, our condi- 
tion is deplorable enough: for no man can see 
through to the end; and no one has an intellect 
large enough to comprehend, and give a satisfac- 
tory reason even to himself, for every circumstance 
that occurs within his sphere. But every one can 
trust in God; and here we run into a safe harbor ; 
and we need fear no evil. ‘The Lord redeemeth 
the soul of his servants; and none of them that 
trust in him shall be desolate.’ ‘The fear of man 
bringeth a snare: but whoso putteth his trust in 
the Lord shall be safe.’ God is our pilot; then let 
us trust him to guide us through this stormy sea, 
and not worry ourselves about ‘the shoals,’ ‘ sand- 
bars,’ &c. 





Av Oneida Journal. 


Wednesday, March 3.—A hole worn through 
the floor of the hall at the head of the basement 
stairs, and also one through one of the stair-boards, 
show themselves simultaneously to-day. This 
passage is one of the main thoroughfares of our 
village commune, through which the twu hundred 





members of the family defile to their meals, and 
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for other purposes, several timesa day. It sug- 


gests, by comparison with the unworn floors of 
ordinary life, the busy compactness of Commun- 
ism. Here are no grass-grown streets—no cob- 
webs gather in large empty parlors and ‘ square- 
rooms’—no chambers are kept in cold stateliness 





for show. Everything useful is used, and if 
necessary,‘used up.’ To-morrow the flooring will 
be renewed. H. W. B. has signified his enthu- 


siasm for vocal music by starting a movement for 
its more thorough cultivation. The fifty singers 
among us have been divided into seven companies 
averaging about seven to a company, each with its 
leader, and the circles so formed are to have regu- 
lar meetings for the practice of quartette singing 
by themselves. The division into small compa- 
nies, it is thought, will give some specia! facilities 
for thorough practice, and excite the ambition for 
improvement. Our song-books consist of two cop 
ies of the Melodeon, Vol. 1.,two copies of the Odeon, 
the Song Crown, and two or three volumes of the 
Musical Pioneer and of the Musical Review. The 
absence of our old favorites, Kingsley’s Social Choir 
and the Melodeon Vol. 2.. recall the circumstan- 
ces in which they were lost ; one was burned with 
our printing-office, and the other went down with 
our loved ones in the sinking of our sloop. 

Friday, 5.—-Taking the whole day, this hs 
been the coldest of the season—the mercury 
standing at mid-day only three deg. above zero. 
Friday with us may be called the day of ablu- 
tions. At half past nine in the morning, the cere- 
mony begigs at the Children’s House, and group 
by group, the children are thoroughly washed 
from head to foot, and furnished with a change 
of clothing. The children enjoy the operations 
heartily. The bathing is continued through the 
day, till all classes subject themselves to the 
healthy purification.——In the evening the ‘ New 
House’ wus again the subject of conversation. 
Finarcially, the prospect is not promising. rather 
the contrary ; but there seems to be a faith and 
hope working in the community heart, that we 
shall be able to move along and realize our de- 
sires without much.delay. It was remarked by 
one that the fact that the hard times made our 
trap business dull just now, was in favor of doirg 
something towards the ‘New House’ by prepar- 
ing and getting together materials. Brick isa 
material favored by many, anda portion of the 
force that has been employed in the Trap-Shop 
could engage in manufacturing them. They 
would be a marketable article at least. And 
then we are making attempts to secure a 
wood-lot so that we can reap, the advantage of 
getting out our own lumber; and we may de 
something at this also. And perhaps there are 
those outside of our Community, so much inter- 
ested in our progress that they will stand ready 
to help forward the work. “We believe the work 
is the Lord’s, and its prosperity we gladly com- 
mit to his care. ‘ 

Saturday, 6.—Dramaty, exercises in the eve- 
ning. First was the BibleStory of ‘ Joseph and 
his Brethren.’ An idea of What was attempted, 
may be given by the prologue which we copy. 
‘ This play is an attempt to represent some of the 
leading incidents of the beautiful Bible History 
with which all are familiar. ‘In arranging it, the 
compilers have preserved the language’ of the 
original narrative as far as possible, adding only j 
enough new dialogue to coniect the parts, and — 
give them dramatic consistency. Some scenes have 
been entirely omitted, from the difficulty of sup- 
plying dialogue where the Bible only describes 
events, and others have been presented in the 
form of Tableaux, leaving to the imagination of 
the spectator to interpret them without cither 
action or dialogue.’ Several pieces of scenery, 
painted by Mr. D., representing criental land- 
scape, the shepherd tents and flocks, caravans, &c. 
added much to the interest and effect. This play 
was followed by three acts from Shakspeare’s 
comedy, ‘Taming of the Shrew.’ Qur assembly 
room is of such limited size that we shal! be 
precluded from enlarging our attempts in this 
direction. We are now scarcely able to enter- 
tain our own number at these exhibitions, and 
cannot do it comfortably. 

Monday, 8.—Some private experience which 
was reported in the Wallingford Journal, gave a 
turn to the conversation this evening. The sub- 
stance of it w2s that one who had been beset by 
unbelief and personal difficulties, op turning his 
attention to Christ, and submitting to the Com- 
munity spirit, found a new and satisfactory ex- 
perience. His heart was possessed by a happy, 
thankful spirit. The improvement of character 
that goes on among us is the greatest blessing we 
have. It is Community property, better than 





houses or lands. Internal improvement and 
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growth will surely be clothed by outward pros- 
perity. 


Younc Men’s Scuoor.—The school, called in- 
1o existence by a spontaneous desire on the part 
of the young men to make amends for past lack 
of advantages, has I think been kept up with a 
wery creditable degree of enthusiasm, and been 
productive of improvement. I have been en- 
gaged as a teacher in several schools in four dif- 
ferent States—both free and slave—and can say 
unhesitatingly that this winter’s school has been 
the pleasantest one of them all. This I attribute 
to the Community spirit. There has been no up 
hill work to be done in the way of battling the 
intensely and narrowly practical spirit which sets 
limitations to attainment and sees no advantage 
in education farther than it bears directly on the 
‘bread question” G@-——K—— has been, al- 
though having a bright mind, somewhat an ex- 
ception to this, and his too strictly utilitarian no- 
tions about education, have sometimes been the 
occasion of some good-natured merriment for us 
all. Although attainment in certain branches has 
been our spegial business, yet it has been our 
purpose to keep in view that improvement in the 
tone and character of the mind, is, after ali, the 
most important thing. To awaken and sustain 
interest, the exercises have been varied in such 
ways as suggested themselves. The school hours 
have been devoted to the recitation of lessons 
prepared before-hand, half an hour being devoted 
to each of four studics,—reading, geography, 
grammar, and arithmetic. Compositibn has been 
attended to once in two weeks—at one time leav- 
ing the writer to choose his own subject, at 
another, all writing upon some given subject.— 
Once a week we have had a sort of lecture by 
some one of the scholars upon some topic in 
mechanics, art, or hisgory, illustrated by drawings 
and diagrams. In the reading class, besides giv- 
ing special attention to tho fundamental rules of 
good reading, we have.|opt up a system of 
mutual criticism, not only.for the purpose of bene- 
fitting the reader, but ajso for the purpose of 
becoming discriminating: listeners. Black-board 
exercises have been used to illustrate the princi- 
ples of arithmetic, &c.—a. B. 








Weather Report. 

From our Meteorological Table we give the 
average of the temperature, as indicated by the 
mercury, for January and February, registered 
three times a day. 


January at February at 
6 A. M.....25 deg. 6 A. M.. .13°3 deg. 
12 M...... 346 ” 12 M...... W..* 
9 P.M....277" 9P, M.,,.17°3” 





True Obedience. 

There are three kinds of obedience, 
that may be described—only one of which 
is true. On one side there is legal obedi- 
ence—obedience proceeding from fear— 
which is not true obedience. It is worth- 
less, except asa preliminary to something 
better. Persons are liable to make the 
mistake of confounding this with true 
obedience. True obedience springs from 
attraction ;—but here we must discrim- 
inate again, and carefully note the source 
of attraction. Is our obedience from at- 
traction to the thing done, or attraction 
toGod? If the former, it is not true 
obedience. A mother wishes to have her 
child obedient, and to that end makes 
all its work attractive, either in itself, or 
by sugar-plums and specific rewards, and 
so manages to get obedience by attrac- 
tion ; but if it is secured in this way, by 
attraction to the thing required, or its 
results, merely, it is not true obedience. 
It is acquiescence from downward attrac- 
tion. : 

There is a third motive for obedience, 
which is different from fear, and differ- 
ent from downward attraction. It is ove 
to a superior—aflinity of nature with the 
superior, such as makes us feel that his 
will is good, and makes us love to have 
him satisfied. That produces true obedi- 
ence; it puts us in a condition to work 
as no other motive can. A feeling of 
delight in doing the will of another, will 
lead us to do things that are not at all 
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attractive, and do them without any ref- 
erence to their results. 

That spirit which works from attrac- 
tion to a superior, will alone ensure the 
highest kind of obedience. If we set out 
to obey by getting up an attraction for 
the things required, or the results of our 
own action, it is not true obedience.— 
Bring up a child to do your will by mak- 
ing the thing attractive simply, and you 
will not succeed at all. But secure the 
confidence of your child, so that he wants 
to please you, and does things because 
they please you, and you then have per- 
fect command of him, and gain the full 
sweep of his obedience. 

Christ says, ‘I delight to do thy will, 
O God.’ With that feeling he went for- 
ward, and did things that were very un- 
attractive in themselves, and yet they 
were his highest pleasure. The connec- 
tion between him and his Father, made 
even the sufferings of the cross attrac- 
tive. The highest force of will cannot be 
developed by attraction toward objects 
or results merely. It can be developed 
only by obedience to another’s will, with- 
out any reference to the repulsiveness of 
the service. As we value obedience, let 
us understand clearly what it is. It is 
an obedient relation of spirit to spirit. 
It is such a relation of spirits, that the 
will of one plays into the other. All ex- 
ternal obedience—obedience to the letter 
and word is valuable only as it tends to 
and results in that relation of spirits. 

The efficiency and capability of per- 
sons in the service of God, depends more 
on the spirit of true obedience than on 
talent. He will choose those whom he 
finds most happy and hear‘y in executing 
his will ; and persons will get into office, 
and important position, in his kingdom, 
not according to their talents, but in pro- 
portion to the amount of flexibility and 
obedience of spirit there is in them.— 
And the reward will still be according to 
their spirituality ; for it is the depth 
and refinement of their spiritual organi- 
zation that makes the obedience des- 
cribed, possible. The power of obedience, 
is indeed the highest kind of talent. It 
is that which presents spirit to spirit, 
and brings the will into a position where 
another can play into it. There are 
many who might do glorious service to 
the truth, as far as talent goes, and yet 
cannot ; simply because there is not 
enough obedience in their spirit ; God 
cannot get access to their will. The 
highest ability, genius, self-respect and 
every thing we want, will be developed 
in us in proportion as we get this spirit 
of obedience ; and discipline, so far as it 
tends to secure this spirit, is favorable to 
the highest manifestation of genius — 
Obedience and education will be found 
identical at last. 


Children of God by Faith. 
The Apostle Paul speaks of a class of 
people who ‘had a form of godliness, but 
they denied the power thereof.’ We 
may infer from this, that they did not 
believe in a present, indwelling God man- 
ifest in the flesh; but, in their idea of 
his location, considered it to be far above 
them in the heavens. Are not those peo- 





age of miracles is past, in the very same 
condition of unbelief ? Are they not (to 
themselves) without God, inasmuch as 
they are without the hope of glory which 





true belief of the gospel gives, which is, 
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that Christ is within, a present, perfect 
and eternal Savior ? To be godly, accor- 
ding to our idea, is, 1o be in actual union 
with God, and thus partakers of the 
divine nature. God is in Christ, and 
Christ in us. Through our faith and 
confession of Christ, God gets possession 
of us, and so works in us to will and to 
do, according to his pleasure. 

How can we be the sons of God? 
Only by possessing the life of the Father. 
Christ is called ‘the only-begotten son of 
God ;’ and it is only by being in him, 
and having his spirit, that we become 
really the sons and daughters of God. 
By coming into positive union with 
Christ, which involves the denial of self— 
the loss of our own life—we become par- 
takers of the divine life, and of salvation 
from sin, disease and death. For as 
‘Christ, being raised from the dead, dieth 
no more, death having no more dominion 
over him,’ therefore we, as members of 
him, are made partakers of his victory. 
That love of God which flows from Christ 
within—in other words charity—is the 
true evidence of our being children of God. 
Without this we are nothing. Without 
this, our faith is not living faith. ‘ Ex- 
cept ye eat the flesh of the Son of man, 
and drink his blood, ye have no life in 
you.’—w. J. 





Photography. 


Perhaps the most remakable triumph achieved 
in this beautiful art is that which has recently 
been attained by Paul Pretsch, of Vienna, 
who first successfully applied it to the produc- 
tion of engraved plates. This discovery has 
gone on to perfection in the hands of its orig- 
inator, and has at last reached this country. 
Results have been accomplished in Philadel- 
phia which are extremely encouraging, and 
which prove that an engraved plate may be 
produced in a single day, which ordinarily oc- 
cupies many months in completing, and that, 
too, by hands which years of practice have pre- 
pared. In accuracy of imitation, delicacy of 
execution, and general truthfulness, the new 
process produces pictures which outstrip the 
imitative power of human skill. It is so cheap 
and simple that a revolution in the art of en- 
graving must be the consequence. Itssuperior 
cheapness will increase the profuseness of illus- 
tration now indulged in at great cost by pub- 
lishers of books and magazines. It will be ap- 
plied on a large scale in illustrating Fremont’s 
Explorations in California, now in course of 
republication by Childs & Peterson, of Phila- 
delphia. The designs will be photographed 
from the living object directly on the wood. 
Col. Fremont’s portrait will be deposited im- 
mediately on the steel plate to be engraved, 
thus insuring a perfectly accurate likeness. 
This volume will be the prelude to a wide ca- 
reer of illustration by the new art. The birds 
will be illustrated from living designs, photo- 
graphed directly upon the wood. The portraits 
of distinguished aborigines and other remarkable 
personages will be produced with the same fidel- 
ity. But itis further stated that Niepce the son 
of the first inventor of photography, has eclipsed 
all other experimenters by a discovery so mar- 
velous as, even in this day of brilliant scientific 
progress, to stagger our credulity. In his ex- 
periments on light, he ascertained that he 
could preserve it, so to. speak, or at least its 
actinic properties, in hermetically-sealed cylin- 
ders, just as the substance and flavor of Sum- 
mer fruits are preserved for Winter use. By 
exposing a cylinder to the rays of the sun for 
a suitable period of time, the properties of light 
were found to be so energetic at the end of 
several days, that when applied to sensitive pa- 
per the latter received the desired impression 
with perfect distinctness. This may, at first 
view, a as if ‘ bottled light’ were meant, 
but such is not the fact. As these interesting 
discoveries are in the hands of able men, some 
ear oe practical results may be speedily an- 
ticipated. In addition to the ae » it 
may he stated, that a novel invention as bose 
atented in England, called Transparent En- 
amel Photographs. The enamel surface of 
the plate will receive water colors readily, and 
the effect is as brilliant as a painting on ivory. 
One of the se¢rets of the invention liesin the 
peculiar process by which colors are fixed.— 
The vag secured are transparency, ca- 
pability of being cleancd, and durability of 





colors. The discovery will doubtless be brou ht 
into use for ornamental windows, lamp shades, 
illuminations and stereoscopic views.— Tribune. 





Photographic Images of Microscopic onjeets. 


That a perfect photographic image of an ob- 
ject too minute to be seen “by the naked eye 
can be produced, is a fact well known to all 
who have taken any interest in the photograph- 
ic art. A page of the Times newspaper has 
been diminished by the photographic camera to 
the size of a lady’s degraliand when exam- 
ined by the naked eye, looked like a small 
grey patch on the paper; but when placed 
under a powerful microscope, was found to 
present every word and letter of the original 
with perfect legibility. 

It must be obvious to the most superficial 
observer, that when a microscopic image of 
any object is thrown upon any surface, the 
artist can copy only as much of that image as 
he sees. But by the aid of photography, not 
only that which is seen in such an image by 
the naked eye, but much that is altogether 
invisible, is faithfully depicted on the sensi- 
tive paper or plate, and permanently fixed ; 
thus enabling the investigator to apply to this 
magnified image, at his leisure, sti!] higher 
microscopic powers, which reveal a minuteness 
of structure and organism such as no other 
method of procedure has given him the power 
to detect.— Eclectic Magazine. 





New Method of Bread Making. 


A new system of making raised bread, the in- 
vention of Dr. Dauglish, is now carried out ona 
somewhat extensive scale in Carlisle, England. 
Hitherto all the improvements sought after in 
breadmaking have related to the fermentation 
of the flour, or else the raising of it by effer- 
vesence—the gas developed by the decomposi- 
tion of saleratus, or some such salt mixed with 
the dough. By the new method the dough is 
charged with the raising gas., The flour is 
placed in a strong iron vessel somewhat similar 
to a Papin’s digester, and moistened with aera- 
ted water from an adjacent condenser. Then, 
for the brief period of eight minutes, the dough 
is kneaded by machinery inside the vessel.— 
The latter is then opened, and the gas contained 
in the water with which the flour has been 
mixed, liberating itself when the pressure is 
withdrawn, instantaneously expands the flour 
into five or six times its previous bulk; and the 
raising of the dough, so tedious and laborious 
by the old methods, is completed! The pro- 
cess is undeniably a rapid one, but the bread 
cannot be so sweet and pleasant to the taste as 
that made, by regular fermentation. It is gen- 
erally held, however, that about 10 per cent 
of the solid contents of the flour is lost by fer- 
mentation, all of which is saved by raising the 
bread by effervesence or gas.— Scientific Ameri- 
can. 





Emigration to the United States. 


The annual report of the State Department 
on Emigration, which was laid before Congress 
on Monday the 15th inst., shows that the whole 
number of arrivals in 1857 was: Males, 162, 
538, Females, 109,020, Total 271,558. Died 
on the passage, Males, 229, Females, 195, 
Total, 424. Total embarkations, Males, 162, 
767, Females, 109,215, Total, 271,982. Of 
this number, there were from England, 27,800, 
Ireland, 57,361, Scotland, 4,182, Wales,769, 
France, 2,397, Prussia, 7,983, Germany, 83, 
798, China, 5,944, Great Britain and Ireland, 
exclusive of above, 25,724. The total of for- 
eigners was 251,306; the number of our own 
citizens who returned frem abroad was, 20,676. 
Of the emigrants, there were under twenty 
years of age, 97,053, over twenty and under 
forty, 130,559, over forty, 22,808; of the 
various occupations there were: Farmers, 34, 
702, Mechanics, 18,074, Laborers, 43,249. 
The number of passengers intending to remain 
as residents of the United States was 243,562, 
The number of arrivals is 41,506 more than 
in 1855, and 47,486 more than in 1856. 

The principle incrcase in the number of emi- 
grants is from Great Britian, Prussia and Ger- 
many. The number from [Ireland is only 
twelve more than last year. There were five 
thousand less than last year from France, and 
one thousand more Chinese emigrants. The 
proportion in ages and occupations is very 
nearly the same fora number of years.—V. Y. 
Evening Post. 





Go Correspondents. 


H. M—Wehave a hearty response to your expressions of 
faith and hope in Christ, It is very true that a few words 
about the resurrection, however they may come to um are mag- 
netic, and open the heart toa good influx. We breathe in 
health and strength, through that channel of attention. We 
sometimes ask ourselves when the end will be, when we shall 
fully ‘ attain unto the resurrection of the dead ;’ and then it 
seems that it may be nearer, perhaps, than we think. But 
near or far off, it is the one prize on which our hearts sre set, 
and for which we will count all else as nothing, 
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